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SELECT POETRY. 
The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth from earth to 
heaven! 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.—Shakspeare. 





THE VOICE OF MUSIC. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“ Striking the electric chain, wherewith we 
are darkly bound.” CHILDE HAROLD. 


Whence is the might of thy master-speil? 
Speak to me, Voice of sweet sound, and tell! 

How can’st thou wake, by one gentle breath, 
Passionate visions of love and death! 


Slow callest thou back, with a note, a sigh; 
Words and low tones from days gone by— 
A sunny glance, or a fond farewell? — 
Speak to me, Voice of sweet sound, and tell! 


What is thy power, from the soul’s deep springy 
In sudden gushes the tears to bring? 

Even midst the swells of thy festal glee, 
Fountains of sorrow are stirred by thee! 


Vain are those tears—vain and fruitless all— 
Showers that refresh not, yet still must fall; 

For a purer bliss while the full heart burns, 
Yor a brighter home while the Spirit yearns! 


Someting of mystery there surely dwells, 
Waiting thy touch, in our bosom cells; 
Something that finds net its answer here— 
A chain to be clasped in another sphere. 


Therefore a current of sadness deep, 
Through the stream of thy triumphs is heard 
to sweep, 
Like a meee of the breeze through a summer 
sky— 
Like a name of the dead when the wine 
foams high! 


Yet speak to me still, fhough thy tones 
be fraught, 
With vain 
thought ;— 
Speak! for thou tellest my soul that its birth, 
Links it with regions more bright than earth. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE FALL OF CALAIS. 


Yes, Hubert, Calais surrenders, exclaimed 
the young and gallant Victor de St. Valerie, 
our impregnable fortress yields, not to force 
of arms indeed, but rather td the effects of 
famine, the most calamitous and pressing. 


remembrance and troubled 











I'wo days have intervened since nourishment 
of any kind has passed myTips, save a little 
water to quench my feverish thirst. My scanty 
portion was held in reserve for my beloved 
lheresa, and our infant boy; this morning she 
anticipated me, and refused to eat. But the 
worst is yet to be told, continued St. Valerie, 
in less nervous language; our brave governor, 
De Vienne, has returned from the battlements, 
and announces that the indignant Edward re- 
cognises no conditions. Calais, cries the 
proud monarch, must surrender at discretion. 
Thanks, however, to the spirited remonstran- 
ces of De Vienne, and the persuasions of the 
heroic Sir Walter Manny, the lives of the 
garrisen and of our fellow citizens are spared 
save those of six of the principal inhabitants o‘ 
Calais; and ere yon glorious orb has run his 
daily course, these must be led in triumph to 
the enemy’s camp, there to present the keys of 
the city, with ropes about their necks, bare- 
headed, barefooted, and doomed to certain 
death. 

My honoured master, never let it be said 
we submitted to commands so horrible and de- 
grading, returned Hubert, as he sank in mute 
anguish on theground. 

There is no alternative; Calais, at this mo- 
ment, is drowned in tears for having submitted 
to the most cruel necessities in the faithful dis- 
charge of what she owed both to her king and 
country. She is unprepared to meet (he seve- 
rity of this strolse: but the wrath of the enemy 
must be appeased; it is accounted no trifling 
matter, to have detained the conqueror of 
Crecy eleven months before her walls; subject- 
ed alike toa heavy loss of men and money. 
In the height of our distress, Eustace de Pierre, 
to his immortal honour be it spoken, was the 
first to offer himself a voluntary sacrifice for 
the interests of Calais; his glorious example 
fired me with similar feelings of patriotism. 
Yes, my faithful Hubert! thy master shares 
the fate of his noble friend; but who shall di- 
vulge to my Theresa’s ear, that the the brave 
youth Louis Demoncy, her only brother, dies 
also the death of a patriot? 

It must: not be! cried Hubert, grasping his 
master’s knee, with convulsive emotion; for, 
think if you die, what will be the fate of your 
sweet lady, and her infant son? 

Why weepest thou, oid man? Methinks thou 
wouldst inculcate a strange fortitude, by 
touching a chord, the agonizing thrill of which, 
if lingered on, would drive me to-Very mad- 
ness. But I must be calm, added Victor, 
pressing his clenched band on his burning 
brow, as I would die with the dignity of the 
hero and the christian. 

At this moment the young and lovely The- 
resa, who had been already apprised of the 
fearful doom that awaited both her husband 





and brother, rushed into the apartment. Like 





a ministering angel, she had flown with the 
view of sharing the sorrows of him, who was 
her first aad only love: she, too, had struggled 
to be calm, but vain was the effort; her tender 
frame was unable to cope with the powerful 
emotions that reigned paramount in her soul; 
she wept not, spoke not, her’s was an anguish 
too deep for tears—too intense for utterance ; 
her lips quivered, as sinking into the arms of 
St. Valerie, she appeared to have fallen into a 
momentary forgetfulness of her sorrows. 

The low and mournful beat of the muffled 
drum, together with the deep tolling of the 
bells, now smote upon the ear of Theresa. 
Her bosom heaved tumultuously—the veins in 
her fair forehead swelled almost to bursting— 
while, fixing her eyes with a wild gaze on the 
couotenance of her husband, she pressed his 
hand more firmly to her throbbing heart. 

Theresa! my idolized Theresa! exclaimed 
St. Valerie, in piercing accents, in this hour of 
parting agory smile once again to bless your 
unhappy Victor! Oh, let him but hear the 
sound of thy sweet voice and he dies content. 

Theresa did smile—but it was such a smile 
as melted even the firmness of her hercic 
husband. Dashing away the starting tear, as 
unworthy of himself, he led his Theresa to the 
couch of their sleeping httle one. The sight 
of the innocent cherub, who at this moment 
awoke, and held out its little hands to either 
parent, recalled her wandering ideas to sense 
and recollection; straining the infant to her 
breast, she burst into tears, and in broken 
accents faltered— 

Oh, Victor! beloved Victor! canst thou leave 
us thus; and poor Louis, too? Must my father 
be deprived of both his sons in one day? 

Scftly, deares! knowest thou not the word 
of Victor once given, is past recal? Theresa, 
love, then let me prove thy fortitude, thy affec- 
tion: live for the sake of this dear boy; tell him 
for what cause it was his father died, and that 
the honour of thy husband was dear to thee as 
thy life. 

Dearer far—but say, Victor, didst thou think 
of thy poor Theresa, and her son, when thou 
offerd’st up thy valued life a sacrifice for thy 
fellow citizens? 

Wouldst thou reprove me in this partiag 
hour of agony, love? 

Did I reprove thee, my noble Victor? ’twas 
unwittingly then. If I have said aught would 
lessen me in thy estimation, oh, forgive me; 
but heaven is my witness, my first and only 
wish has been to prove myself worthy of re- 
taining the esteem and affections of Victor de 
St. Valerie; my vow—and *tis registered above 
—to serve him in weal or woe, with him te 
live, or with him to die! But we have need of 
prayer, Victor; let us draw nigh to Him, who 
will either save, or in his mercy wing our spirits 
to realms of transcendant glory. 
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The bitterness of death will have passed 
when I have parted from thee, beloved of my 
soul, said St. Valerie, as, sinking on his knees, 
he joined his angelic wife in short and fervent 
prayer. That pious duty performed, and ob- 
serving Theresa something more composed, he 
again and again clasped her in his arms, sus- 
taining her sinking fortitude, by reminding her 
they parted but to meet in a happier world. 

The devoted victims of Edward’s wrath 
were on the point of taking a last farewell of 
their grateful but no less distressed fellow 
eitizens, when, lo, the youth Demoncy was 
found missing. Consternation sat on every 
brow; orders were on the eve of being issued 
te recal him; when he suddenly reappeared 
among the trembling crowd. If the deepest 
sympathy had before been excited, it was even 
now increased at sight of this brave young 
officer. His face, though partly shaded by 
the thick masses of his dark ringletty hair, 
was not so obscured as to conceal the surpass- 
ing beauty ef his features, neither was the | 
brilliancy of his dark eyes extinguished, but, | 
uplifted, they derived additional lustre from 
the hectic flush that burnt upon his cheek. 

St. Valerie, as Demoucy supported himself 
on his arm, turned his face aside, lest he should | 
glance on a countenance that too forcibly re- 
minded him of the dearest object of his affec- | 
tion; for Louis was the twin brother of his | 
Theresa, and bore a striking resemblance to | 
her in point of dignity of stature, symmetry of | 
form, and beauty of countenance. 

Never had the malign influence of revenge | 
sat with more unrelenting severity on the brow | 
of the magnanimous Edward, than when Eus- 
tace de Pierre, with firm step and undaunted 
mien, laid the keys of the city at his feet. In 
imperious accents he was on the point of giving 
orders for the immediate execution of the vir- 
tuous men before him, when the half-nttered 
command was suddenly arrested by the voice | 
ef Louie Demoncy, wlio, failing on his knees, 
implored the monarch’s pardon, in the most | 
affecting terms, for himself and patriotic com- 
panions. At the sound of that voice St. Vale- | 








er to his breast: his eyes spoke volumes to the 
heart of Theresa, for ?twas she—bis beloved 
and heroic wife.—LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


We are indebted to the National Banner for 
the following appropriate remarks on the con. 
spicuous citizens who have recently so much 
engaged the public attention in the Presiden- 
tial election,—it may never be known to a 
certainty whether there waseany specific agree- 
ment between the late President and his chief 
supporters respecting reward for their aid in 
raising bim to the highest post in the nation; 
but as we believe the manner in which that 


was done to have been the fruitful source from ja rege 
whencesthe opposition sprung, the late mani 4 me 











festation of the public will in the substitution 
of his successor indicates such an opinion to Bg 
generally countenanced by the people. 
Mr. Adams will carry with him into bis re- 
tirement the reputation of a profound states- 
man, a skilful diplomatist, a ready, eloquent, 
and most po:verful writer, a subtle reasondrya 
keen satirist, an elegant and deeply ea 
scholar, a useful public officer, and an indst 
ous, persevering man. His career through | 
life has, on the whole, been fortunate; and yet | 
few men, who have been equally successtul, | 
thrown in their way. 


Rising into active life | 


just at the time when his father had lost his | a 


personal popuiarity, and had become politically | 
obnoxious to a great and growing majority ot | 
the American people, he found it impossible te | 
acquire influence except by avowing the prin- 
ciples and gaining the confidence of these by 


successfully opposed. With a tact and ad 
dress singularly skilful, he steadily and boldly 
moved forward in tiie path of ambition, remov- 
ing obstacles, however formidable, with scarce | 


| an appearance of effort; and resisting with gi- | 


gantic strength every attempt, by parti@s-or | 


| individuals, to jostle him aside from the road | 


to influence and power. Without losing sight 
of filial respect or forfeiting in the slightest 
degree the confidence and affection of his ve- 


; contri Laie a 
whose’ tivo 


t 


| Dpon taew 
| lave had more difficulties and impediments | 


| ineot, and their twtents and weig 


| ler may be presumed to give, On 
whom his father had been most bitterly anu | tuste: 


wien the election of presidgnt 
| them, their yetes w 


rie involuntarily started; his gaze was riveted | nerable parent, to whom he was, on the con- 
on the suppliant, a wild thought flashed with | trary, in the decline of life, an object of especial 
the rapidity of lightning across his brain, and | pride and joy, he yet successfully cultivated 
with it vanished the lofty firmness of his mind. | the friendship of his father’s rivals and oppo- 





In the next moment he too was at the feet of 
the conqueror pleading for liberty and life. 
His example was followed by his fellow citi- 
zens, and with one voice they re-echoed the 
eatreaties of LYemoncy and St: Valerie. 

Edward looked around—not a dry eye was 
visible in that assembly of noble spectators: | 
he alone remained unmoved, and was nearly | 
forgetting to practise the dictates of his wonted 
humanity, when his queen, the great and vir- 
tuous Philippa, bent her knee before him, and 
deigned in language the most persuasive, to 
imp'ere pardon for the unfortunate patriots at 
his fect. 

Rise, Philippa, our queen and consort, said 
the royal Edward, his features relaxing into 
their usual expression of benevolence; thy 
boon is granted—for ’tis not in the heart of 
man to refuse thee aught. 

Wever did the great Edward achieve a more 
glorious victory, than in the hour in which he 
vanquished his own evil passions. He ac- 
knowledged it, as he listened with complacen- 





cy to the shouts that resounded through his 
camp, on the magnanimity of his decision being 
declared. 

Demoncy, supported by St. Valerie, now 


fooked up, sofily whispering, dost thou recog- 
Rise we? 


vents, and becatne himself one of the leaders 
of the party which had effected his father’s 
downfall. Residing in a part of the country 
which Lad, by the violence and imprudence of 
its ablest and most active politicians, become 
unpopular and almost odious with the great 
body of the people in other parts of the nation, 
he contrived to shake off from himself, in a 
great measure, this sectional odium, without 
losing the attachment of many of his old neigl- 
bours and friends, to whose local feelings and 
personal good will, he was mainly indebted 
for his final elevation. After having abandoned 








and denounced the federalists of New England 
he was supported and caressed by some of 
their prominent leaders, who ranked indeed 
among the ablest and most efficient of the 
friends of his administration. Yet Mr. Adams 
cannot we think, be justly accused of duplicity 
or meanness. His course seems to have been 
for the most part, frank, honest, and sincere 
Sometimes perhaps he has been too bold, direct 
and candid for his own permanent interest. 
Nor is he what is emphatically called a man of 








the world. His studious habits have rendered 
him reserved in his intercourse with society, 
and he has never acquired the art—for he has 
vever sought it—of gaining popularity and in- 





chair, through the intervention of the House of 
Representatives, was unfavourable to the sue. 
cess of his administration; and the suspicions, 
which were engendered, of interested motives, 
on the part of sqme who voted for him in that 
body, confirmediby the apporatment of the 
same individgal@to prominent and conspicuous 
stations, opergg@#, more than his principles or 
measures, to qprevent his re-election. We 
cannot believe, that Mr. Adams was a party to 
any compact or agreement for the purchase of 
bis own election, Nor are we willing to sup- 
pose that amy of those statesrnen who gave him 
(heir sufmgis, were influenced exclusively by 
; tir own prospects of future pro- 

We do believe—for it is human 
One, perhaps a large proportion, 
micyous men, who were called 
President from among three 
of whom had been their 
g. anxious, if they could de 
Hiding the public interests, to 
ie buccéss of that individual, 
would he most likely to promote 
their owx wltimeie views. It was natural too 
for the Pretsdeant thus chosen, t®confer at least 
some of the igupgiffapt offiées within his gift 
Mulnent and ableof those whe 
ir support, when it was es- 
sential tas s.. Ibis mode of electing 
president, ikeain almost every iustance, 
$" duce ‘simileraesults. The members of 
vugress |te4geatrally ambitious staletmeda, 
aspiring tothe bighest oflices in ihe’ 
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ey hard 
rivals and opposers will very naturally be led 
to suspect that an.express understandigg and 
secret agreement prompted to their course. 
Mr. Adams retires under circumstances 
mortifying to his pride. With the highest 
qualifications for the station, with indciatgable 
efforts to discharge its duties twithfully and 


tint 


successfully, and with no peculiar difficulties | 


to embarrass his administration, except such 
as resulted from the inanner of his election, he 
has yet failed to give satisfaction to the great 
body of the peop! } notwithstanding the 
most hearty and ze. \ ¢& xertions of his fnends 
he is driven, as it we ~ppular acclamation, 
from the chair of state. er will he enjoy, ig 
the retirement of his declining years, that cor- 
dial, warm hearted, universal attachment of 
the friends of his youth, which constitutes the 
principal charm and solace of life. Some, for 
whom he professes a long and on his part un- 
interupted friendship, will receive him with 
coldness, if not with aversion, and the social 
circle in which he will probably spend his old 
age, will contain a large proportion of those 
whose attachment he has lost. He will find, 
however, in the abundant resources of his 
richly cultivated mind, that consolation and 
means of enjoyment, which he has so eloquently 
described in his Lectures on Rhetoric, and by 
devoting himself, as we trust he will, to the 
composition of a biography of his father and a 
history of his country, he will ke enabled te 
render his latter days, like the rest of his lite, 
eminently useful, and to ensure the gratitude 
of the present and future generations. 
President Jackson comes into office under 











&t, Valerie answered by straining the speak- 


fiuence by personal address, and insinuating 
manners, His mode of reaching the presidential 


the most flattering and gratifying circumetan- 
ces. An overwhelming majority of the people 
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have given him the most unequivocal evidence 
of their confidence and esteem. Nor is this 
expression of their feelings, the result of mo- 


. mentary enthusiasm or of a sudden and tran. 


‘sientemotion. He bas heen compelled to pass 
through an ordeal of the utmost severity, and 
no efforts have been spared to blacken his 
character, and destray his prospects, Yet 
from the moment he was first presented to the 
consideration of the nation, as a candidate for 
the presidency, his popularity has constantly 
advanced, until the result of the late election, 
notwithstanding the strong and able efforts to 
defeat him, astonished his opponents and sur- 
passed the expectations of his most sanguine 
supporters. During all (his period of warm and 
zealous electioneering, he has been himself 
retired on his farm in a remote‘corner of the 
Union, unaided by any officiakimfuence, enjoy- 
ing no opportunities for display, an@ exercising 
no means of patronage or power. Fhe homage 
which has been paid him, may th®refore be 
considered, so far at least as respects th? great 
body of the people, as the unbonght tribute of 
patriotic esteem, and (he clearest evidence of 
disinterested confidence and regard. 

In whatever situation General Jackson has 
been placed, he has always shown himself 
equal to the emergency. Possessing uncom- 
mon energy and decision of character, prompt 
yet not rash, astute in the discovery of his de 
signs, of a souud judgment and ready appre- 
hension, he was ever acquitted himself with 
honor in the high and responsible stations to 
which he has heretofore been called. He has 
indeed been principally distinguished for his 
ability and success as a military commander, 
but the same traits of character which have 
rendered hin conspicuous and decidedly pre- 
eminent in the camp and on the field of battle, 
Will. enable him to meet the expectations of 
hisTrietids in the more tranquil and deliberate 
but not less important duties of the cabinet. 
Calling to his aid, as we are confident he will, 
some of the master spirits from the different 
sections of the country, and acting upon the 
principle, which he long since avowed in his 
patriotic suggestions to one éf his predecessors, 
of avoiding and discouraging party feelings, he 
will have it in his power, more perhaps than 
any other man who could have been elected, 
to reconcile conflicting interests, and avert the 
dangers which have seemed to threaten the 
tranquility, if not the existence, of our Union. 

He will feel, no doubt, in the commence- 
ment of his career, some inconyenience, from 
having been called, unlike any who have pre- 
ceded him, excepting Washington, directly 
from the scenes of private life, to the chief 
guidance and superintendance of the affairs of 
the nation’ Without any of the experience 
and previous preparation, resulting from the 
recent occupation of infzrior executive sta- 
tions, he will acquire a familiarity with the 
duties of his high office only by their actual 
discharge, and he will sometimes therefore 
expericoce a momentary embarassment from 
the want of that readiness and tact, which babit 
alone can bestow. But he will always find 
ready assistants in the able men about him, 
and when made acquainted with facts, and fa- 
miliarized with the routine of business, his own 
good sense, sound judgment, and peculiar 
promptitude of decision will render the high 
duties of his office comparatively easy. He 
will have some perplexities indeed—as must 
every one upon whom the same responsibility 
devolves—in adjusting the claims to office of 
“the numerous aspirants who will press forward 
But: few men 
‘would have less trouble on this score than 








General Jackson. [lis characteristic energy 
and firmness will enable him—in relation to 
appointments as well as other matters—to de- 
cide promptly and to adhere rigidly to his own 
decision. The knowledge of these traits in 
his character will likewise operate favourably, 
by preventing the continuance of importunity, 
when his determination is formed and express- 
ed. On the whole, we anticipate a tranquil, 
successful, and popular administration. We 
hope that no systematic or organized opposition 
will be attempted, on the one hand; while, on 
the other we trust that no sectional or party 
views will be encouraged, no measures adopted 
with special reference to individual interests 
or to the gratification of personal ambition. 
But we confidently believe that distinguished 
talents and tried patriotism will be put in re- 
quisition, and that the administration of the 
affairs of the nation, under General Jackson, 
will be prudent, and prosperous, and generally 
satisfactory. In that event, the New Presi- 
dent will not only be sustained by his original 
friends and devoted partisans, but he will re- 
ceive also the cordial, dignified, and disinter- 
ested support of many, who were favourably 
inclined towards his predecessor, and were 
therefore opposed toachange. In fine, he will 
secure the confidence, respect and attachment 
of the intelligent and patriotic in every quarter 
of the Union and among every class of ci- 
lizens. 





DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 
BY HENRY NEELE. 


Ottver CromweLv’s last interview with his 
Daughter, immediately previous to her death. 


SceneE.—A Bedchamber. 
CromwE.u.—How fare you, daughter! 


Manrra.—Even asa bird, my Father 
Long chained to one dull prison, feels at 
length 
Link by link severing, and the hour at hand 
When it shall spread its sweet wings unconfin’d 
And mingle with the blue and boundless 
heaven. 


C.—Nay talk not thus, Maria, talk not thus! 
I must not lose thee, for when thou art gone, 
There is a void in this distracted bosom 
Too wide for worlds to fill. 
My heart is broken, and thy constant love, 
Like fresh green ross upon a fallen column, 
Has long been all that holds the perishing 

fragments 

In its soft touch together. 


M.—Is’t come to this? 
And hangs thy happiness upon a thread 
So frail as this poor life? Will all thy honours, 
Thy conquests, dignities, avail thee nothing? 
Thine are the throne, the sceptre-- 
C.—Baubles! baubles! 
Would that my soul had ne’er been lured by 
such; 
Oh! that I could return into the womb, 
And be the nothing that I was, or live 
My days of happy boyhood o’er again-—— 
My innocent boyhood when I slept soft sleeps 
Unbroken, unembittered, and shed tears, 
Not like these lava drops that furrow up, 
The cheeks they course, but the heart’s gen- 
tlest waters, 
Lightening the fount they flowed from; 
Or, better still that I could drop at once 
Into the silent grave.—But, tho’ I’ve prayed 
For death, he will not come and kindly add 
The body’s ruin to the wreck within. 
Alas! my soul is like a weapon, which 





Heaven’s lightnings have destroyed, yet left— 
unsheathed, 
Its scabbard of vileclay. 
M.—Ob! listen to me, 
Dear Father, listen. 
C.—Speak, speak on my child. 
M.—My hour is nigh— 
Oh, do not nurse the treacherous hope that 
fear 
Or woman’s weakness prompts the thought, 1 
feel. 
I know that I am dying; and yon taper, 
Now glimmering in its socket, will not waste 
So soon as I—yet ere my spirit parts, 
I’ve somewhat for thy ear. 
C.—Oh! give it utterance! 
And never wretch tortured with want of pain 
Hung o’er the sounds that promised wealth 
and ease, 
As I will listen to thée! 
M.—Draw nearer—nearer yet—lend me 
thine hand. 
Look down on me sweet heaven, and strength- 
en me, 
So that my dying breath may dry the tears 
A country sheds, and give to pristinedustre 
A Father’s taroished fame, 
C.—What mean’st thou child! 
Thy words are dark and vague, yet shake my 
soul 
Like distant thunder, ere we know the place 
On which the bolt will fall. 
M.—There was a man 
Who found one prostrate in the dust, and wel- 
tering 
Tn her own gore. 
deadly; 
He raised her, staunched her wounds, and 
smiled upon her. 
She clung tc him, and blessed him. 
smiled 
Again, and she was eloquent in praise 
And liberal to reward—and then he clasped 
her, 
And stabbed her to the heart! 
C.--Most horrible! 
Lives there a wretch like this! my spite shall 
find him; 
I'll scour the country round, ere he shal! ’scape 
The hand of justice. 
M.—Ah! the man I mean 
Is seated high above bis fellow men. 
Too high for justice—Thousands at his ned 
Tremble, and tens of thousands, who now 
curse him 
In secret, hide their hatred in their hearts 
Like a sheath’d dagger and they dare net 
strike. 
C.—Oh! heaven! 
Why knew I this no soonert 
M.—I feared the tale 
Would but offend you. 
C.—Offend me! lives the wretch, 
Where the sun shines, and the wind blows, I’ 
find him. 
Sits he upon a throne as high as Andes, 
The vengeance of this arm shall reach him.— 
Say 
But where and who he is 
M.—He stands there. 
His name is Cromwell. 
C.—fleaven and earth! do I hear right? 
A murderer! I a treacherous murderer! 
Girl, tell me what thou mean'st; who is’t that I 
have murdered as thou say’st? 
M.—’Twas Liberty! 
*Twas Honour, Justice, Virtue: ‘twas thy 
Country! 
Didst thou not find her bleeding from her 
wounds 





The wounds were deep, not 


Then be 
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Which traitors planted? Didst not seem to 
soothes her, 
And live but in her favour? Smile upon ber, 
Fawning till she was in thy grasp? and then— 
I dare not paint the rest. Ask thy own heart 
To finish the foul likeness. 
C.—Oh! spare me, spare me! 
M.—Not till thy actions show a soul resolv’d 
That injuries foul as these shalt Jast no longer. 
C.—Ob! thou hast probed my heart. 
And from its secret chambers where they 


of his bone--thus amidst the barking of dogs, 
the squeaking of fiddles, the scolding of mine 
host, and the loud and deafening tones of the 
servants, the traveller is obliged to refresh 
himself after a long journey, or go farther and 
perhaps fare worse. 


We have heard it remarked that the Devil 
had grown wiser since the days of the good old 
patriarch Job, when he thought he would suc- 


tury remarked, that “if a Quaker had super- 
intended the creation of the world, not a flower 
would have been permitted to bloom.”” Aye— 
and he might have added, that not a breeze 
would have been suffered tu breathe its 
/Eolian melodies from the thousand wind harps 
of the foresi—nor the eternal Ocean to bymn 
the solemn bass of Nature to the “ beautiful 
Angels of the Stars.” Music, friend Whittier? 
—It is the only spring of earthly rapture, that 





. ’ Tale . yen the imaginations of men have dared t 
ceed in turning him from the right path by | ¢ve? : 7 Pxmerce tO 
artes stripping him of his possessions, and that find- | transfer to the Paradise of God.—M. E. Rev. 

Torn —_ from my inmost thoughts, and held ing that whipping and hanging Quakers in 
2em up ‘ 


Naked and bleeding to my frighted gaze— 
What would’st thou have me do? 
M.—Descend the monareh’s throne— 
Tear off the pilfered diadem from thy brow, 
Restofe the people’s ravished rites, and leave 
The tainted atmosphere of courts to breathe 
In penitence and peace. * 
C.—To live a wretch, 
Whom @iLwho do not hate will scorn—to 
waste 
Beneath the withering scow] of cold contempt; 
To be like the majestic eagle shorn 
Of ali. Ms plumes, chained to the earth, a mark 
For every paltry beak to peck against— 
To have my country’s sorrows charged on me, 
And if she prospers, though her beggars share 
Her glory and her honours, | shall be 
A foul anomaly, a thing to point at, 
And negro-like, grow black beneath the sun 


Boston, only caused the sect to flourish, he had 
now resolyed on changing his course, giving 
them office and making them rich, so that not 
one was to be found iu that city except our own 
good brother-in-law who is pot much more 
than half a one—in this it seem we are mista- 
ken by finding the able editor of the Manufac- 
turer avowing himself to belong to that very 
respectable society—we consider the wanton 
attack made upon him as a Quaker, by the 
N. E. Review, as entirely uncalled for, and 
very properly resented—had he boasted of be- 
ing a member of the society, and that one of 
its fundamental rules was at variance with 
‘* the melody of soft toned instruments, and the 
sweet voice of girls—or that if a Quaker had 
had the superintendance of creation, not a 
flower would have been suffered to bloom,” it 





would have been a matter entirely diflerent— 
but having been for nearly forty years an un- 





rance on the peaceful altars. of his sect. Inthe 
hour of bigotry and persecuticn, when the 
scaffold of death was erected ou the grave of 
liberty, the Quakers alone stood forth—-not in 
arms—not in worldly power, but in calm and 
unbending opposition to the tyranny. And 
they died in their firmness--perished on the 
ignominious scaffold—the pioneers in the cause 
of religious liberty. 

In conclusion we have only to say that if 
our brave gentleman of the Review feels dis- 
posed to quarrel with us on account of our odd 
notions, he will yet have to learn, that al- 
though far from being pugfMacious in our ge- 
neral deportment, we can for his especial be- 
nefit divest ourself of quakerism in cur paper, 
at least. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








That brightens all besides. Perish the thougit: | 
*Twere better happier, far, to stoop beneath | 
The headsman’s axe, or fall upon the sword 


‘* The Ode to Grecian Liberty,” by E. P. is 
received, and will appear in our next—there 
are some trifling alterati 


worthy member of that religious body—and | 
daily associating with them, we know that | 
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ELEGANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING, 

In the print before us, we have an animated 
exemplification of the bustle of a Spanish Inn 
during a fair. Here we may contemplate 
human nature in allits varieties, untrammelled 
by the rules of decorum, and unchecked by 
example. Those who wish to partake of the 
good things of a Spanish Inn, must needs cal- 
culate on preparing themselves for noise, up- 


there is nothing whatever to prevent the culti- 
vation of a taste for music or botany—as a 





| fer the beautiful stanzas which grace the head 
| of our last page, which are the productions of 


| twoamiable sisters who are devotedly religious 


4 | members of the society in question—address- | 


ed to a minister of gnolther society-—but as & 
body the, society believe that the cultivation 
of music requires time that nay be far more 
profitably employed, and the exhibition of the 
tdlent when acquired leads into the company 
of the trifling and giddy, and estranges the 
mind from ali serious reflection. 


Boston MANUFACTURER.—Our friend Whit- 
tier has said a very poor thing in the last num- 
ber of his paper. He reprobates all kinds of 
music,* the melody of soft-toned instruments, 
and the sweet voice of girls. Thisit is te be a 
Quaker.t A powerful writer of the last Cen- 





* Not so fast friend Prentice. We are fond 
of music—such music as is heard in the great 
solitudés of nature,—--the eternal anthem which 
arises from Earth and Ocean--the solemn roll 
of the far-off tempest and the awful murmurs 


of the great deep. Who that has worshipped 





roar and confusion.—-In the midst of the room 
are two tables set for the accommodation of | 
travellers who are obliged to be always on the | 
watch to keep uninvited guests from partaking, 
and it seems to require the utmost vigilance 
on the part of the personage who fills the im- 
portant post of bar-maid to prevent deppéda- 
tions on her premises—Here too quite unmind- 


in the mighty temple of nature, whose knee 
has bended by the tall pillars of the forest, and 
whose ear bas listened to the awful melody 
which the breath of heaven was bearing around 
him, can feel admiration and awe, where every 
thing about him speaks of men only, and where 
all that meets the ear is but the consequence 





ful of the motley throng we perceive a snug 
little scene of flirtation going on, while in the 
back ground sober citizens appear engaged in 
cenversation—io the fore ground a troubadour 
is singing a lay in praise of his lady love, ac- 
companying himself on a musical instrument, 
quite unconscious of the interruption of .the 
muleteer accompanied by his long eared com- 
panion which excites the ire of the pug dog, 
already previously excited by being deprived 


of human ingenuity—a mockery of all that is 


holy in natur ¢ 


+ Af --% ‘we glory inthe name. Un- 
wor ., ..» are of the appellation, we fecl a 
pride in its? lication to ourself. A Quaker! 
he can boas {no chivalric ancestors, no war. 
like heroes ; the simple annals of his family. 


But he can be » * of their moral power-—of their 
triumph ove. | °f—of their heroic firmness in 
the dark days . New England persecution, 





No blood bas owed to the demon of intole- 


| 
} 
| 


| proof of the correctness ofthis assertion we of- | 


! 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 








ns requisite, which 
we trust the author will excuse us for making 
—/or instance we consider it bad taste in the 
personilication of any quality, to alternate the 
singular and plural number for rhyme or any 
otter reason, 








AEVOLUTION, ENES 

MURDER OF COL. HAYNE. 

After the city of Chariesiun had fallen into 
the hands of Lord Coruwallis, his Lordship 
issued a proclamation, reguiring of the inha- 
bitants of (he colony, that they should no long- 
er take part in the contest, but centinue peace- 
ably at their homes, and they should be most 
sacredly protected in property aud person 
This was accompanied with an instrument of 
neutrality, which soon obtained the signatures 
of many thousends of the citizens of South 
Carolina, among whom was Col. [I 
who now conceived he was entitled to peac 
and security for his family and fortunes. But 
it was not long before Bord Corawallis put a 
new construction on the instrument of neutra- 
lity, denominating it a bond of atiegiance to 
the King, and called upon allavlo signed it te 
take up arms against the rebels! threatening 
to treat as deserters those who refused!—this 
fraudulent proceeding in Cornwallis roused the 
indignation of every honest and honourable 
map. Col. flayne being now compelled, in 
violation of the most solemn compact, to take 
up arms, resolved that the invaders of his native 
country should be the objects of his vengeance. 
He withdrew from the British, and was invest- 
ed with acommand in the continental service; 
but it was soon his hard fortune to be captured 
by the enemy and carried into Charleston, 
Lord Rawdon, the British commandant imme- 
diately ordered bim to be loaded with irons, 
and, after a sort of mock trial, he was senten- 
ted to be hung!—The sentence seized all 
classes of people with horror and dismay. A 
petition headed by-the British Governor Ball, 
and signed by a number of royalists, was pre- 
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sented in his behalf, but was totally disregard- 
ed. The ladies of Charleston, both whigs and 
tories, now united in a petition to Lord Raw- 
don, couched in the most eloquent and moving 
Janguage, praying that the valuable life of 
Col. Hayne might be spared; but this also was 
treated with neglect. It was next proposed 
that Col. Hayne’s children (the mother had 
recently expired with the small pox) should, in 
their mourning habiliments, be presented to 
plead for the life of their only surviving parent; 
—being introduced into his presence they fell 
on their knees, and with clasped bands and 
weeping eyes, they lisped their father’s name, 
and plead most earnestly for his life. (Reader! 
what is your anticipations? Do you imagine 
that Lord Rawdon, pitying their motherless 
condition, tenderly embraced these afflicted 
ebildren, and restored to them them the fond 
embraces of their father? No! the unfeeling 
monster still remained inexorable; he suffered 
even those little ones to plead in vain.) His 
Son, a youth of thirteen, was permitted to stay 
with his father in prison, who beholding his 
ouly parent loaded with irons and condemned 
to die, was overwhelmed with grief and sorrow. 
* Why,’ said he, ‘ my son, will you thus break 
your father’s heart with unavailing sorrow?— 
have I not often told you that we came into 
this world to prepare for a better? For that 
better life my dear boy, your father is prepared. 
Instead then of weeping, rejoice with me, my 
json, that my troubles are sonear anend. To- 
morrow | set out for immortality. You will 
accomnpany me to the place of my execution, 
and when | am dead, take me and bury me by 
the side of your mother.’ The youth here fel! 
on bis father’s neck. ‘Oh, my father! my 
father! I will dic with you!’ Col. Hayne would 
have returned the strong embrace of his son, 
but alas! Lis hands were confined with irons. 
* Live,’ said he ‘myggon, live to honour God 
by a good life—live fOServe your country; and 
live to take care of your brother and little 
sisters!? The next morning Col, Hayne was 
conducted to the place of execution. His son 
accompanied him.—Soon as they came in sight 
of the gallows, the father strengthened himself, 
aud said—‘ now my son, show yourself a man! 
that tree is the boundary of my life’s sorrows. 
Beyond that the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest. Don't lay too much 
at heart our separation from you—it will be 
but short, Jt was but lately your mother died! 
To-day, 1 die, and you my son, though but 
young, must soon follow us.’ ‘ Yes, my father.’ 
replied the broken hearted youth, ‘I shall 
shortly follow you, for indeed I feel that I 
cannot live long.’ 

On seeing, therefore, his father in the hands 
of the executioner, and then struggling in the 
halter, he stood like one transfixed and mo- 
tionless with horror. Till then he had wept 
incessantly, but as soon as he saw that sight, 
the fountain of his tears was staunched, and he 
never wept more. He died insane, and in his 
last moments often called on the name of his 
father in terms that brought tears from tbe 
hardest heart, 


Manufacture of Diamonds.--It will be rec- 
collected that two or three years siace Profes- 
sor Silliman succeeded in producing a sub- 
stance from charcoal resembling thé diamond. 
A memoir bas lately been read before the A- 
eademy of Sciences in Paris by M. Grannel, 
stating the result of his inquiries into the action 
of phosphorus brought into contact with 
‘garburet of pure sulphur. The substance of 

his account is, that having occasion to prepare 


a large quantity of carburet of sulphur, he con- 
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ceived the idea of seperating the sulphur from 
the product in order to obtain a pure carbon. 
He used phosphorus in this process, which 
combining with the sulphur, the carbon was 
set at liberty in theshape of small crystals, pos- 
sessing all the properties of the diamond, par- 
ticularly that of scratching the hardest bodies. 
After several experiments, and allowing three 
months to the process of crystalization, he 
procured twenty crystals large enough to be 
taken up on the point of a penknife, and three 
others of the size of a grain of millet and ex- 
ceedingly brilliant. They were submitted to 
the inspection of an experienced jeweller in 
Paris and by him pronounced to be real dia- 
monds. 














{From La Belle Assemblee. } 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1829. 


OrErA DREss.—Over a white satin slip, a 
dress of crepe-wrophane, with a broadthem at 
the border. The corsage is of velvet, of a vi- 
olet colour; long, and pointed in front, at the 
base, with a Sevigne drapery across the bust; 
in the centre of which is a cameo set in gold. 
The sleeves are of white crape, a Ja Marie; 





with the fulness confined at the upper part of 
the arm, by gold armlets; and at the wrists by 
very broad bracelets of gold, each fastened by 
acameo head. The mancherons are formed of 
points of violet coloured velvet. The head 
dress consists of a velvet hat of violet colour, 
placed very much on one side, and ornamented 
under the elevated part of the brim, on the 
right, with .a gold chain cordon, and one 
white feather, waving in a spiral direction | 
towards the edge of the brim. The crown, 
which is very low, is surmounted with White | 
plumage, playing tastefully in various direc- | 
tions. The ear pendants are of gold, en giran- | 
doles; with a necklace formed of three rows of 
massive gold chain work. 

EveninG costumME.—A dress of amber-co- 
loured crape, with a full border, bouillonnee; | 
the puckering headed by embossed branches | 
of foliage, and single leaves, formed of amber | 
satin. The body is of satin, and made low, | 
especially at the shoulders; and trimmedround 
the bust with a double falling tucker of blond, 
of a rich pattern. The sleeves are short, and 
very full; on the outside of the arm they are 
ornamented with a pointed drapery of blond, 
fastened down with two small bows of satin 
ribbon. A belt of pearls encircles the waist. 
The hair is beautifully arranged, ina Madonna 
braid in front, separated on the forehead, and, 
on each'tide of the face are masses of ringlets, 
depending lower on the left side than on the 
other; and crowned with a turban of scarlet 
crape, ornamented with sprigs of heath. A 
bandeau, composed of one row of large and 
valuable pearls, crosses the forehead. 





Animal Instinct.—A friend in South Boston 
has given the following instance of the longev- 
ity and instinct of the hen, which is worthy 
of notice:--Early in April, 1817, I raised a 
brood of chickens, one of which survived till 
yesterday, when she died, lingering under all 





the infirmities of old age, being 10 years and 
8 months old. Till the lest year she continued 


to lay eggs and rear chickens. During the 
last 8 or 10 months, all her powers became 
sensibly impaired; but her parental instinct 
continued, as she protected and. provided for 
the broods of other hens committed to her 
care; and the last service of her useful life, 
was the charge which she voluntarily assumed 
of a brood that -had lost their parent hen, as- 
sisting end protecting them till the severity of 
the weather prevented. 





HEBREW MELODY. 
THE DEFEAT OF BENHADAD, 
2 KINGS, Vii, 6. 

Where had thy war-host ob Israel! fled, 
When ye crouched at the sound of the Syrian’s 

tread 
Nor raised was the banner, nor grappled the 

sword, \ 
Yet the Syrian shrunk at the voice of the Lord. 


It came when at midnight was closed every 
eye— 

Hark! starting and fearful it burst from the 
sky! 

And chariot and horseman with crash and with 
clang 

All trackless and wild o’er the slumbers rang! 


The foreman leap’d up—fly, oh fly from the 
strife— 

Leave purple and silver, and rush for your 
life! 

Through thy forests, Manassah, they swept 
like the wind, 

And the anger of Heaven roll’d fiercely bee 
hind! 


Rise daughters of Judah—no wail for the slain 

Shall mingle a sigh with your harp’s merey 
strain: 

And gather young garlands and bind on your 
brow, 

The red drop rests not on their loveliness now. 


Yet no chieftian shall laugh in the pride of bis 
might— 

To the King of the Kingly, the sword of the 
fight! 

Be the gush of your heart at his altar-scat 
poured 

And wreathe a green leafround the shrine of 
the Lord! 





BLENNERHASSET’S IsLAND.—The beautiful 
Island of the Obio which acquired unfortunate 
celebrity by the connexions of its owner with 
the fortunes of Col. Burr, has been rendered 
classic ground by one of thedlashes of poetry 
which brightened the dull mass: of argument 
heaped up in the trial of the military adventur- 
er. The spot which was*once the seat of 
elegance and liberal hospitality, is said to be 
waste and desolate. The embellishments ef 
art have disappeared, the palace crumbled, and 
the ornaments of taste withered. Drift wood 
encumbers the grounds and ruins are strewed 
over the spot which was once an image of 
earthly paradise. The former owner, unfor- 
tunately seduced by ambition to participate in 
the wild schemes formed by his bold and vis- 
ionary companion, shared in the ruin of fortune 
and the wreck of character. The island was 
abandoned, and is now a memento of the folly 


of its possessor, exhibiting that desolation , 


which decay of nature brings on the deserted 
works of art. 


Gaming is the child of avarice, but the pa- 
rent of prodigality. 
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SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 


, **BLACK DENNIS.” 


5 
x BY MRS. S.C, HALL. 


* Well, any how, we havea roof to shelter 
us, thank God-to say nothing of the sod o’ turf 
and the boiling pratees—and the master gave 
me a good quarter o’ tobaccy so now Norry, 
lay by yer spinning, and let’s have our bit o’ 
supper.’ 

* With all the joy in life, Mick—and thank 
God, too, that my hushand comes home to his 
wife and childer, and lays out his ‘thirteen a 
day’ in making all comfortable.” 

Mick Leahy looked affectionately at his wife 
—and well he might. She was clean and in- 
dustrious—cheerful and contented;—the mud 
walls of her cabin were whitewashed—a glass 
window—small but unbroken—looked out on 
a little garden, stocked with potatoes and cab- 
bages, and hedged with furze. No labourer 
in the country had thicker stockings than Mick 
Leahy—they were of his wife’s knitting; no 
whiter shirts were on the town-land than Mick 
Leahy’s—and they were of his wife’s spinning. 
No finer children knelt to receive the priest’s 
blessing on a summer Sunday than Mick 
Leahy’s; and proud were father and mother of 
them. NOrah had the good fortune to be 
brought up by the priest’s mother; and as she 
was a rich farmer, and one who prided herself 
on being ‘ above the common,’ every thing in 
her house and on her farm were cleverly man- 
aged. She had been left a widow, with two 
sons, and devoted her life to increase their 
property. Poor woman! The eldest died soon 
after the youngest had taken priests orders, and 
so the hope of seeing ber children’s children in 
possession of what she had laboured for, had 
gone from her for ever. She had, however, 
one consolation: Father Connor was beloved 
by Protestant and Catholic, and avoided all 
party discussions;—party-people, indeed, said 
he was ‘luke-warm’—‘ a nobody’—‘ wanted 
energy, —and so forth; and one of his rich 
parishoners, a rough blundering fellow, called 
him ‘the Protestant Priest.’ Father Conner 
little heeded their sneers, or their reproaches: 
but, mounted on his pale grey horse, who 
knew where to go, and where to stop, as well 
as his master, journeyed from cabin to cabin, 
the minister of consolation and peace. 

It was well for Norah that Mrs. Connor took 
such pains to make hera clever housewife, for 
when she married Mick they had nothing but 
their earnings to depend on—having never 
saved any thing, because never having had 
aught to save, being under the age of twenty; 
moreover, they married against the priest’s 
mother’s consent—not that she had any objec- 
tion to Mick, who was honest and industrious; 
but she wasted them to wait until they had 
something to begin the world with. © This, 
however, they did not think necessary;—*‘ they 
could work after, as well as before marriage— 
and why not work together—where was the 
differ?’ 

‘The differ,’ however was soon felt, when 
Mick was of age and a father on the same day. 
Poor Norah felt that it would have been ‘ no 
hay’ with them, bad not her old friend Mrs. 
Conner, kindly given her a new wheel, a stone 
of flax, a young pig, and a feather-bed;—ju- 
dicious presents!—as they excited industry, 
and afforded comfort. Mick had no earthly 
fault—at least, that Norah ceuld discover— 
except the one which, I verily believe, is born 

with every Irishman—a love of whiskey; he 
always maintained that it did no harm, but 
geod to every living thing from Adam. How- 


the priest, and the priest’s mother; and hence 
arose Norah’s thanks—heartfelt and sincere— 
that her husband came home with his thirteen 
every day, to his wife and chi/der. 

God help all poor travellers! —it’s bleak and 
bitter weather;’ thought Mick, as he lit his 
pipe, and took hisseat on the settle under the 
wide chimney. ‘4 wish some unfortunate cra- 
tur had a share of the chimbly corner, for 
there’ll be neither hedge nor ditch to he seen 
by morning, if it snows this way.’ 

‘It does my heart good to see little Mary 
bless herself when she lays her head down for 
the night,’ said Norah, coming out of their 
only bed-reom—which was nevertheless, in 
neat order. ‘ And then, Lanty has Ave-Mary 
and all, so pat;—ough, Mick, honey, °tis 
sweet to look at childer—and very sweet to 
look at one’s own childer—but it’s bitter— 
bitter to think, that one day, may be they might | 
come to sin and shame.’ 

* No child of mine, Norah,’ said the father, 
proudly, ‘shall ever come to sin or shame.’ 
‘Whisht, Mick, whisht!’ said the meek mo- 
ther; ‘we are all born to sin you know—but 
God keep away shame! All we can do, is to | 
pray for, and show them a good pattern.’ 
Then that’s true, and spoken sinsible, like | 
my own Norry,’ replied the father; ‘and the 
blessing of God will always be about you and 
yours;at any rate. What, agin to the wheel! 
—Well, ye’re never idle—I’ll say that for ye.’ | 
Bur—bur went the wheel, and the turf | 
sparkled—but still the storm increased, and 
even shook the little cabin, which seemed al- 
most beneath its vengence. 

‘ Was there any signs of fire-light in that hut 
on the far moor, as ye passed it?’ inquired 
Norah. 

‘ None as I see,’ replied the husband. 

‘Do you know, Mick, I niver could make 
them people out; there’s the three of ’em lives 
upon nothing at all—as I could think of; they 
niver beg—they niver work. Lanty met the 
child this morning picking bits o’ sticks near 
the Moor-hedge, and he tould him his daddy 
was dying, and his mammy not much_ better— 
so Lanty brought him home, and | gave him 
plinty to ate, and as many pratees as he could 
carry away—and a morsel o’ white bread; and 
to be sure he ate, the cratur, as if he starved; 
but was so sby and wild—like a young fox-cub 
—that I could get nothing out of him.’ 

* Of all the men I ever see, in my born days, 
that man has the black-heartlook. The wick- 
ed one, Heaven bless us! set his mark between 
his two eyes, or he niver did it to any body 





ret.’ 
; ‘Hush, Mick!—is that the wind shaking the 
windy, or is it a knock atthe door?’ 

The knock was distinctly repeated, and 
Mick inquired who was there. A female 
requested admission for a moment;—a tall wo- 
man, enveloped in along blue cloak, entered; 
and when in the cottage, threw back the hood, 
which had quite covered her face: it might once 
have been handsome, but want and misery had 
obliterated its beauty, and given almost mani- 
ac expression to eyes both dark and deep;— 
the hair was partly confined by acheck ker- 
chief—and the outline of the figure would have 
been worthy the pencil of Salvator. 

‘Ye don’t know me—and so much the bet- 
ter, but I am wife'to him that’s dying on the 
far moor, andi want you, Mick Leahy, to go 
to Father Conner, and ask him, for the love of 
our Saviour, to come to the departing sinner, 
and hear confession, and, if he cou/d give him 
some comfort?’ —— 


ee) 

awful night, anda long step to his reverence’s: 
but Mick will doa good turn for any poor sin. 
ner—yet I wonder ye did not call to himself, 
and ye passed close by his gate coming here.’ 

‘Me call on a priest!’ half screamed the 
woman; * Me! the cast away! the thing that's 
shunned as soon as seen!—Me!—but do not 
look so at me, Norry Leahy!—do not. You 
were kind this morning to my starving boy!-ye 
sent food to my miserable cabin! Do not. 
do not! Now, when he’s dying!—he that was 
my young heart’s love, bad as he is, Norry he 
is still my husband.’ 

* Asy, asy,’ said Mick, ‘ I do not care who he 
is! Sure we’er all sinners, and God is good: he 
may get better.’ 

* No, no, I donot wish him that, he has no- 
thing to live for: the ban is on him, and if he 
was known, even here, he would be torn in 
pieces.” 

Mick and Norah exchanged glances, and 
slowly did the latter take his long coat off the 
peg, and wistfully did poor Norry look at her 
husband, for the woman’s wildness had quite 
overpowered her, yet to refuse going for a 
priest was what no Jrishman ever did,—and 


| she thought it was her husbands duty, her fears 


for a moment conquered her resolution, when 
he was in the act of opening the door,—and 
laying her hand gently on the woman’s cloak, 


| she said, with a quivering lip, 


‘And won’t you tell us ye’r name—and 
Mick going to do ye’r bidding?’ 
* Ye will have it then, Norry Leahy,’ replied 
she, almost fiercely—Anne Dennis!~-my hus- 
band was called Black Dennis, the informer.’ 
Norah staggered back, and Mick withdrew 
his hand from the ijatch. 
‘Ye will not go then?’ said the unfortunate 
creature, ‘and because he’s a sinner, ye think 
he should be left to die like a dog in a ditch;— 
and you Norry, you shrpk from me, and what 
power have I to harm ye—look?’ she threw backs 
her cloak,—a worn jacket and petticoat hardly 
shrouded so perfectly skeleton a form, that 
poor Norry looked on her with pity and aston- 
ishment. ‘Look! and say if { have power to 
harm?—TI have hardly strength enough to hold 
his dying head off the could earth.’ 
* Vil go, in God’s name,’ said Mick, ‘ though 
its little he desarves a good turn from any one, 
even on his death-bed.’ 
Norab was horrified at her husband’s visiting 
one who had brought sorrow to so many dwel- 
lings;—but he was gone, and she was left in 
her cottage solitude, to brood over what she 
had just heard and seen. ‘ Black Dennis’ had 
been an United Irishman, and one of the most 
violent order,—the projector of more burnings, 
murders, and robberies, than any chiefof them 
all; and when at last he found that he could no 
longer carry on the system of rebellion and 
plunder, into which he bad drawn so many un- 
fortunate victims, he turned king’s evidence; 
and many were the men, either transported or 
executed, on his evidence—all less guilty than 
himself. No wonder, then, that ‘ Blacts Dep- 
nis’ wasregarded with peculiar sentiments of 
abhorrence, and wherever he went he was a 
banned man! His wife had shared his plunder, 
and exulted in his deeds, when he was a bold 
rapparee; but when he became a cold-blooded 
informer, she spurned both him and his wealth, 
and left him to bis wanderings. He went a- 
broad,—but his ill-got gold wasted and wasted; 
and he returned to his native country, ‘to 
leave his bones,’ as he said, ‘among his own 
people.’ , 

His wife had been no less miserable thaw 





"Sit down.’ said Norry, kindly, shrinking at 





ever, he took oath against it, to please Norab, 


same time from her visitor. ‘’Tis ‘an 


himself, and when ber wretched/husband made 
his appearance at her poor door, she felt reliev- 
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om Zl 
ed at beholding the only being who could truly 
appreciate her varied sufferings:—his money 
was gone—he was dying a lingering death; 
and ber still woman’s heart yearned towards 
its early affection. They could not remain ip 
the village where she and her boy resided, be- 
eause, there ‘ Black Dennis’ would soon be 
yecognized, so she sold the few articles of fur- 
nifure and clothing she possessed, and went 
away with her husband, that he might die in 
peace on ‘the far moor.’ Her anxiety to pro- 
eure for him the rites of the church in his last 
moments, overcame her repugnance for discov- 
ery, and a sort of holy fear preveated her 
going to the priest herself, the many kindnesses 
the Leahys had shone her child, induced her to 
confide in them, and silently, but thankfully, 
she accompanied Mick to Mr. Counor’s house. 

The good priest went with his guides to the 
hut where the infourmerlay. It was, io truth, 
a meet dwelling for such a man,—‘the far 
moor’ showed an extended waste of snow, with 
butone tree to break its white surface, and 
the hovel rested against its immense trunk, 
which having escaped the axe and the tempest 
—stripped even of its bark by time, like the 
enormous skeletons of old,—threw far and wide 
its knotted and distended libs, in mockery of 
the whirlwind and the storm. 

The sand of life was nearly run,—Black 
Dennis was extended on some straw, scarcely 
covered by portions of tattered clothing, and 
his head rested on the knees of his boy, he mo- 
ved it quickly as they entered, and prest a 
wooded cross to his lips, the Priest poured a 
cordial down his throat, and for afew moments 
he revived. 

‘That man need not go,” said he, secing 
Mick about to take his departure, in order that 
the sinful man. might confess, ‘1 have nothing 
to tell but what all the world knows,—nothing 
to say, except that my heart is hell! Tell me, 
priest,’—and he raised his head from the 
child's lap,—* is there hope for me—the mur- 
derer—the burner—the rebel—the Informer? 
Madly his glaring eyes watched the reply. 
«There is hope for all,’ replied Father Connor, 
*hope even for you through Gou’s mercy’ The 
head fell back—the eye fixed—the lip uttered 
*hope,’—and Black Dennis was no more. The 
anfortunate widow shed no tears, but knelt 
and gazed on him who had known so much sio 
and endured so much sorrow, the child clung 
around its mother’s neck and wept bitterly. 
Leaby endeavoured to rouse her from her stu- 
por, but in vain. ‘I cannot /ave her in this way 
—and the poor boy,—he’s innocent any way, 
aod that’s not *‘ Black Dennis’ pow, but only a 
lump of clay! Ye’er Reverence, what am | to 
do?? The priest stooped down, and endeayour- 
ed to disengage the chiid from the parent, this 
aroused her. ‘My boy! my boy!’ and tears 
flowed from eyes to which they had long been 
strangers. ‘Ye'll put him in holy ground, 
father!, said she, looking at the pricst. + Ye’ll 
not deny, even an Informer, Christian burial? 
I know ye dare not bury him by day-light, but 
by night what would hinder.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Conner, ‘ to-morrow night 
I willsee that itis properly performed, and I 


can now only commend you to the mercy of 


God.” 

-The grey morning dawned on Leahy and his 
good Norah, tracing their path to the hut on 
the far moor. ‘It would be a &in,’ said the 
latter, ‘to bear spite or hatred to a sinceless 
corpse; and bad as the woman was, she left 
him when he turned informer.’ During the 
the Priest procured a rude coffin, and the 
nce of one of his people, to perform the 
Tites of the wretched man; and by the light 








of the waning moon, that shed her cold rays 
over the snow-clad country, in a corner of the 
old church yard—far from any other grave— 
the body of the informer was deposited. 

But no inducement could prevail on the un- 
fortunate woman to leave the grave: she sat on 
it wrapt in her long blue cloak; and suffered her 
boy to be led away by the priest to his own 
dwelling—for the amiable man could not bear 
to leave a child of six years old exposed on so 
inclement a night. 

When morning came, the woman was not 
seen; the boy went crying from the grave to 
the hut, but could no where find his mother. 
He grew up in Mr. Connor’s house, a solitary 
but not a friendless being; he was a melancho- 
ly, gentle youth: and his intellects appeared 
to have suffered from the recollections of 
early misery: he was nevertheless tractable and 
obedient, and devotedly attached to his bene- 
factor. Some years afterwards, a rumour 
spread that the skeleton of a female was found 
near Loch Derg; and the peasants, of whom 
numbers still crowd to the holy place, (as they 
call it,) recognized the cloak as having belong- 
ed to a poor wandering woman, whose pilgrim- 
ages and penances were long and frequent, and 
who was known never to lave slept ona bed or 
| under a roof for many years. 

‘It must be the bones of her that fled the ¢ far 
moor,’ said Norah to her husband, when the 
story reached them; ‘she knew the boy would 
be cared for, and so made a vow to wander up 
and down the face of the earth, till God should 
plase to take her, when her penance was done 
and her pilgrimage was finished!’ 





ANECDOTE. 


Mad dogs. —The character of Franklin is too 
well known, to require any comments by way 
of introduction to the following annecdote: 
When what is now avery decent, tolerable 
sort of road through New Jersey, from the side 
next the North River, was liitle Jess than a 
most abominable slough, it was the misfortune 
of Franklin to be travelling through it with the 
proprictor of the stage coach. When they 
had passed about half way over it, (hey over- 
took a wretched, decrepid old woman—nearly 
exhausted with wading the water and mud, 
which were halfleg deep. Franklin taking 
compassion on her miserable appearance, pro- 
posed admitting her into the carriage, and pay 
her fare himself. The proprietor refused; 
Franklin remonstrated—coaxed—intreated— 
but allin vain. The rascal was inexorable-— 
he was proprietor, and ‘ bura his buttons ifhe’d 
be nastied by any body.’ So the old lady was 
left in the mud. 

In the course of their ride, and while the 
cattle were dragging them through the very 
worst part of the road, the horses sinking breast 
deep at every step, the wheels nearly buried, 
and all hands growling and sweating with vex. 
sation, the conversation turned, some how or 
other, upon mad dogs, hydrophobia, &c. 

Franklin was looking at the water—the 
man observed his eyes fixed very intently upon 
it, and asked the reason. Franklin shook his 
head. The man repeated the question-- 
Franklin replied by repeating the shake--at 
the same time asking, very abruptly, do you 
dislike to look at water? ‘1!’ said the man, 
‘I! no--dislike lo look at water, no, indeed, do 
you?’ Pray, said Franklin, riveting his eye 
upon him, and speaking very quick—pray 
have you ever been bit! don’t think he was 
mad, poor little fellow, oh, ho, no, no, only a 


smack through the side of the coach, up to his 
chin in mud. 

Drive on coachee, said Franklin, drive on! 
The man obeyed, the symptoms of hydropho- 
bia all disappeared from Franklin, and the 
stage proprietor was left to plough bis way 
home, as the poor old woman had been plough- 
ing before him. ; 








Curmax or Brunpers.--In a decree on the 
leather tamin 1795, in the Jrish House of Com- 
mons, the Chancellor of the exchequer, (Sir 
John Parnell) observed with great empbasis— 
‘* That in the prosecution of the present war, 
every man ovght to give his last guinea to 
protect the remainder.” Mr. Vandeleure said, 
that however that might be, the tax on leather 
would be severely felt by the bare footed pea- 
santry of Ireland. To which Sir Roach Boyle 
replied that this could be easily remedied—by 
making the under leathers of wood. 





A CHINESE PrRison.—Persons who have 
money to spend can be accomodated with pri- 
vate apartments, cards, servants, and every 
luxury. The prisoners chains and fetters are 
removed from their bodies, suspended against 
the wall till the hour of going the rounds occurs. 
After that ceremony is over, the fetters are 
again placed where they hurt nobody. But 
those who have not money to bribe the keepers 
are in a woeful condition. Not only is every 
alleviation of their sufferings removed, but 
actual infliction’of punishment is added to ex- 
tort money to buy burnt offerings (of paper) to 
the god of the jail, as the phrase is. For this 
purpose the prisoners are tied up, or rather 
hung up, and flogged: at night they are fetter- 
ed down toa board by the neck, wrists, and 
ankles, amidst ordure and filth, whilst the rats, 
unmolested are permitted to gnaw their limbs? 
This place of torment is provertially called, ia 
ordinary speech, Te-ynk, a term equivalent to 
the worst sense of the word hell.—Cunton Reg- 
ister. 





StnGULAR MANORIAL SERVICE.—The manor 
of Broughton-Lindsay, in Lincolnshire, is held 
under that of Caistor, by this strange service: 
viz. that annually, upon Palm Sunday, the 
deputy of of the lord of the manor of Broughton 
attends at the church of Caistor, witha new 
cart-whip in his hand, which he cracks thrice 
in the church-porch; and passes with it on his 
shoulder up the nave into the chancel, aud 
seats himself in the pew of the lord of the man- 
or, where he remains unti! tie officiating min- 
ister is about to read the second lesson. He then 
proceeds with his whip, to the lash of which he 
has in the interim, affixed the purse, which 
ought to contain thirty silver pennies, (instead 
of which a single half-crown is substituted,) 
and kneeling down before the reading-desk, 
holds the purse suspended over the minister's 
head all the time he is reading the lesson; af- 
ter which he returns to his seat, and whea 
divine service is over, leaves the whip and 
purse at the manor- house. 





Many years ago, when a law was bronght 
into the Assembly to fiae any person who did 
not ‘keep holy the Sabbath day,’ Dr. Mitchet 
said if they made any one of the commandments 
the Jaw of the land he was for making them alt 
so, and would fine that man who would not 
labour six days according to the commandment 
—‘ Six days shalt thou labour,’ &c. 


If knowledge does not make a man wise, it 











puppy, couldo’t been mad, no bigger than, 
waugh! snapping at the man! who jumped 


makes him vain and arrogant. The best threiy 
with dice, is to throw them awsy. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 


ADDRESSED TO E. A. A. 
/N HEARING HIM SING AN HYMN. 


When Death’s cold hand thine eye shall close 
forever, 
And lowly in the ground thy form shall rest, 
When the soft strains of vocal music never, 
Thy soul shall raise to ‘confines of the blest.’ 


Yet may’st thou mount, on seraph pinions 
borne, 
Where heavenly music* wakes the soul of 
love, 
Where the bright splendours of unfading morn, 
Shall bail thee joyous to thy home above. 8S: 


Encircled there by floods of endless glory, 
Freed from the sorrows of this earthly dream, 
Thee, may we join in celebration holy, 
Of love immense—the saints perpetual 
theme. 


Upborne no more on Faith’s aspiring wing, 

In full fruition, hope forever lost, 
Together may we mount,—together bring, 
An anthem meet to join the glorious host. 
3rd Mo. 25th, 1814. M. 


* Not the soft symphony of sound 
Vouchsafed to mortal ears, 
Like heavenly harmony I deem, 
The silent ‘‘ music of the spheres.” 











SELECTED FOR THE PHILADEPHIA SOUVENIR. 


PRAYER AT SEA. 


The following beautiful poem abounds in 
sublime imagery—being what we call real 
poetry, and is the effort of a mighty mind—it 
is evidently not the production of Mrs. He- 
mans— though parts of it, particularly the fifth 
stanza bears the impress of her spirit. Feel- 
ing as we are proud to do, a very great par- 
tialit; for her poetry, and believing her to 
stand at the head of the list in the pathetic and 
tender, yet we think she could not reach the 
height to which it ascends.—Ed. Souv. 


Father Supreme!—to thee our prayers ascend- 


ing, 
Rise from the bosom of the heaving deep, 
From tle wide waste of troubled waters— 
blending 
_, With the free winds that o’er the billows 
aweep, 


Far and resistless—wilt Thou not attending 
List to the voice of those who watch and 
weep? 


O’er the vext world of waters still thou movest, 
In the dark rushing of the billowy main; 
Yet oft, with mercy’s gentle voice, reprovest 
The storm to calmness,—and we see thee 
then 
Arching the clouds with glory—for thou lovest, 
Even on the tempest’s verge, to smile again. 


Hast thou not measured out the seas, and given 
Bounds to the whirlwind, which its rage 
adjust? 
And shall we not adore thee?—Whom in 
heaven, 
Or whom on earth, beside thee, shali we 
trust? 
We, by thy breath, through Ocean’s surges 
driven, 
Like, the tost sea spray, or the scatter’d dust. 


Whom shall we fear beside ‘tfiee!—Men, but 
thinking. 

On thy unfathormed depths, despair and die; 

Earth sees her GOD, and trembles—Ocean, 
sinking 

Through his dark caverns, leaves his borders 
dry ;— 

The Heaven of Heavens,’ before thine anger 
shrinking, 

Rolls like a scroll away, and shuns thine eye. 


Whom shall we love beside thee?—Seas may 
sever 

Hearts whose fond ties are but the wreaths 
of earth, 

Wreaths of fast fading flowers which bloom, 

but ever 


birth. 
Thy love, unchang*g and unending, never, 
Saviour—oh never, can we speak its worth! 


Didst thou not veil thy glory, and, descending, 
Dwell for our sakes in grief—and stoop to be 

Even with the humble, humblest—poor and 
wending 

By the rough mountain paths, or troubled 
sea? 

Now dost thou hear our lonely cry ascending — 

Whom shall we trust, Redeemer,—whom 
but thee? 


On! let the winds sweep on—our prayers be- 
fore thee, 

Fraught with our sighs and sorrows, shall 
appear ;— 

On—let the waves heave onward—we adore 
thee, 

We trust, love, serve thee—how then shall 
we fear? 

Even though thy tempests whelm us, we im- 
plore thee, 

This, only this—be Thou, our refuge, near. 





THE VOICE OF NIGHT. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


How beautiful the heavens look to-night! 

So calm, transparent; and the starry crowd, 
Those exquisite embodiments of light, 
Could ye not almost fancy they were proud 
Of their own loveliness? that they bad bliss 
In beaming forth on such a night as this? 


For ever and ever there is set 
In the enduring sky, a seal and sign, 
A voiceless evidence of God!—which yet 





Unchanged shall live, when this frail form of 
mine 


Die with the hour that gives their fragrance | 








— — a —_ reer « mang 
Hath mouldered from the bosom of the earth, 
Leaving no record of its mortal birth. 


The elements of which we are composed 

May perish; they are finite: but the soul 

Bursts oom the frame in which it lived enclo- 
se 

Beyond the grasping reach of Times control! 

That spirit which within us swells and-speaks, 

Shall find the immortality it seeks. 


O thou! Creator! God! and can it be 

That man is heir to thine own glorious heaven? 

Tis so!—the light, which is sublimity, 

The essenee, which is thought, by Thee was 
given! 

The fear and heaviness of doubt is o’er-— 

1 muse and feel—-and tremble-~and adore! 





ALARMING PROGRESS OF THE SPIRIT OF LUX- 
ury.—-By the report of the acting managers of 
the ;Mauch Chunk Rail road, we observe that 
the mules employed in hauling up the empty 
coal wagons, have, become so fond of riding 
down, (wagons being used for that purpose) 
that on alate occasion when they were sent 
up with the coal wagons without their mule 
wagons, the hands could not drive them down, 
and were under the necessity of drawing up the 
wagons themselves, for the mules to ride down 
in. 

SICKNESS.—~The good natured editor of the 
Schoharie Republican says—‘ The editor— 
printer—publisher—foreman, and oldest ap- 
prentice (Two in all) are confined by sickness’ 
—and the whole establishment is left in the 
care of the devil. From the following specimen 
we should surmise that he was a very facetious 
fellow, but we fear that the establishment is 
not in a very favourable way, if entirely under 
the controul of the Prince of Darkness. 


AN IRISHMAN’S IDEA oF INSURANC.—A 
recently ‘caught’ son of the Emerald Isic, was 
being,’ (as the phrase is) lighted to his lod- 
gings in the coek-loft of one of those Babel- 
like Hotels so common in New-York—after 
ascending some dozen flight of stairs, Pat came 
all at once to a dead stand still. ‘ Now, by the 
powers, honey,’ said he, addressing his guide, 
who was likewise an Irishman, ‘I dos’ent 
budge anither inch; for look you, should the 
edifice take fire, what is to become of Patrick 
O Flam, roosting half way up to the Moon! No, 
no, I’d rather hang on a peg, in one of the 
lower rooms—so I had!’ ‘ Now, did you ever 
hear the beat o’ that,’ said he with the light, 
— Talk ofthe house burning up, when its 
Insurep! That’s an Trish bull, shure enough!’ 
cried Pat; ‘ why did’ent you tell me that before 
So then pull a-head, my hearty, I’Il follow you 
an’ ye like it, to the top o’ the chimney.’ 





A’curious rAct.—We are informed, on 
good authority, that Lake Jackson, in Florida, 
about 30 miles in length, has suddenly sank ten 
feet, and the Indian cabins and peach trees are 
plainly discernible at the bottom. The foun- 
dation of this lake is said to be limestone, and 
cavernous. 
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